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Culer Fire MarsHat Swenie of the Chicago Fire De- 
partment reports for 1887 a total number of 2561 alarms of 
fire, against 1912 in 1886. The total value of property involved 
was in 1887, $61,740,654; in 1886, $43,646,452; total losses in 
1887, $1,941,838, against $1,492,084 in 1886. The total insur- 
ance involved in 1887 was $31,939,307; in 1886 it was 
$22,676,518. This makes the average loss on each fire in 1887, 
$758.23, against $780.41 in 1886, and is an extremely creditable 
showing for the Chicago Fire Department. 





THE term of office of Insurance Commissioner Forster of Penn- 
sylvania will expire in May next, and already various persons are 
laying plans by which they hope to secure the place. What is the 
objection to Mr. Forster being his own successor? He is thor- 
oughly informed regarding the duties of the position, has made an 
excellent officer in the past, and would unquestionably serve the 
people of the State another term quite as well as one who would 
have everything to learn. Above all things, the office should not 
be disposed of on purely political grounds. The interests of the 
propertyowners in the matter of insurance, and the interests of the 
insuring companies that have millions of dollars at stake, are alto- 
gether too important to be placed at the mercy of political in- 
triguers and party wirepullers. 





Tuis is, pre-eminently, the season of weddings. Those who have 
made up their minds to enter the blessed state of matrimony gen- 
erally conspire together to have the interesting ceremony performed 
before Lent begins. We have a word of advice to give to the 
charming expectant brides, and that is, do not say the word that 
places your fate in the hands of another until he has insured his 
life. You may safely take all the chances of future happiness with 
him upon whom your affections have centered, and, walking con- 
fidently hand in hand, courageously fight the battle of life. With life, 
health and integrity on your side, you are sure to win; but there is 
the contingency of sudden death, to which all are subject, for which 
no provision is made. Perhaps your beloved may die before the 
honeymoon is concluded—many have done so—or he may live a 
few years to enjoy with you the blessings that come with parental 
responsibilities ; but at some time death must come to him. Sup- 
pose that when your husband is called you are loaded down with 
family cares, with several children looking to you for food, clothing 
and education, your own health impaired ; what are you to do? 
Your struggles in their behalf were successful as long as your hus- 
band was by your side, but who is to take his place as breadwinner ? 
No one can ever be to you what he was, but the money value to 
you and your children of his life can be supplied by life insurance. 
See to it, then, oh! beautious bride elect, before assuming the re- 
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sponsibilities of the married state, that this contingency of death 
siding against you in the great battle that lies before you is pro- 
vided for. Be sure the policy on your fiancés life is in a good 
company and for a liberal amount, then go fearlessly to the altar 
and cast your lot with him “for better or for worse, until death do 
you part.” 





THE ex-secretary of a defunct and malodorous insurance com- 
pany, who runs The Investigator, gives up a page of the latest issue 
of that journal to abusing THe Spectator because a correspond- 
ent in a recent letter criticised the British America Assurance 
Company of Toronto. This pseudo doctor and editor insinuates 
that we admitted such criticism because the company does not 
advertise with us. So far from there being any truth in this state- 
ment, the company does advertise with us and, what is more, 
pays its bills promptly. By logical inference, the editorial columns 
of The Investigator are for sale to any bidder. All that is neces- 
sary to obtain free use of them to laud yourself or abuse some 
other fellow, is to patronize its advertising columns. ‘The British 
America is a good patron of The Investigator. Such an admission 
as the editor of that paper inferentially makes would be a disgrace 
to anyone else. We observe that The Budget of Toronto also 
dances to Governor Morison’s piping, and THE SpecraTor is the 
theme of the dual performance. What a terribly thin skin the 
Governor must have when a gentle little notice regarding the de- 
crease in the vaiue of the stock of his company sets him to grind- 
ing out such dh music on his organs. 





SELF-DESTRUCTION by means of dynamite bids fair to be- 
come quite fashionable among the suicidally inclined. As this 
explosive has a way of making a pretty thorough job of it, and, 
when used in large enough quantities, of saving all expenses for 
physicians, stomach pumps and burial, there appears to be no 
especial reason why its use should be frowned upon—that is to say, 
if its votaries can be prevailed upon to choose a safe place for their 
taking off. If, however, any more of them should adopt the 
methods of the anarchist Lingg, or those taken last week by a stock 
broker of Carthagena, Spain, we shall simply, for our own protec- 
tion, have to make the use of high explosives for this purpose a 
penal offense, and force those who wish to shuffle off this mortal 
coil to return to their “rough on rats,” sulphur matches and Paris 
green. For, not content with blowing himself into pieces with a 
dynamite cartridge, this stock-broking Spaniard chose a crowded 
theatre for the scene of his exit, and the consequence was that the 
lights were put out by the concussion; the audience fled panic 
stricken from the building, and over 100 persons were more or less 
injured. It 1s to be charitably supposed that the suicide had not 
counted upon these results, but some means should most certainly 
be taken to avert a repetition of such a piece of carelessness. 





As a rule, the daily press not only sides with State legislatures 
in their efforts to hamper and crush the insurance companies, but 
is usually fruitful of suggestions to this end. When the companies 
withdrew from New Hampshire because of the passage of the op- 
pressive valued policy law, the press very generally ridiculed and 
abused them, intimating that they would soon be so eager for New 
Hampshire business that they would come crawling abjectly back 
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again. But the companies have been out over two years, and 
none of them have done any crawling yet. This was one compact 
that underwriters kept faith with. Meantime the daily press has 
changed its tone on the subject, as witness the following editorial 
paragraph from The Evening Post of this city : 


New Hampshire is beginning to doubt whether its new insurance policy 
pays. It will be remembered that two years ago last summer the legis- 
lature passed the valued policy law, which required an insurance com- 
pany, in case of total loss by fire, to pay the entire amount of the policy 
without regard to the loss actually incurred. All the foreign companies 
withdrew frcm the State. Appeals were made to State pride, and a num- 
ber of local companies were started. For a few months things went well, 
but last year brought losses of over $2,000,000, which is more than double 
the average for the past ten years; and one of the strongest of the new 
local companies, the New Hampshire Manufacturers Mutual, which 
carried risks of $800,000, has just been forced into liquidation, while sev- 
eral other companies are reported to be in a rather shaky condition. 
** What do we care for abroad?” is not so popular a remark in New 
Hampshire now as it was two years ago, 





THE necessity of having an investigation of every fire that occurs, 
for the purpose of ascertaining its cause, in order that a repetition 
of such disasters may be avoided, has been urged with vigor by the 
insurance press for many years. Several legislatures have taken 
hold of the matter in a bungling sort of a way, usually passing a 
law authorizing some over-worked official to hold fire inquests when 
he deemed it advisable. What is needed is a law requiring some 
designated officer to make an investigation of eyery fire that occurs, 
so that propertyowners will understand that if their property is 
burned, the causes leading to its destruction will be made public. 
Nothing could be better calculated to put a stop to incendiarism 
than such investigation. In his inaugural address, delivered Jan- 
uary 5, the Governor of Massachusetts urged the legislature to give 
the subject attention, and says: 

Carefully prepared statistics show that the average annual fire waste in 
Massachusetts amounts to $4,333,333, and that fully one-half of this de- 
struction of property is due to causes that are preventable. Under the 
insurance system the individual loss from fire may be reduced to small 
proportions, but the aggregate of such loss imposes an enormous burden 
upon the community. There should be adequate protection from this 
loss, and that there may be it is necessary to ascerta‘n more definitely its 
causes. The law should be so changed that, instead of the inquest now 
required in special cases only, there will be a simple and inexpensive 
means of investigating every case of fire within the Commonwealth, the 
ascertained results to be reported at once to the insurance department, 





EvipENTLY The Weekly Underwriter is a firm believer in the 
doctrine that a lie well stuck to is better than the truth for its pur- 
poses. Having made the statement that the Liberty Insurance 
Company was “discussing the problem of creating a surplus by 
assessment ” at the close of its first year’s business, THE SpEcra- 
TOR and several other journals took the trouble to investigate the 
matter, and, on the strength of the assurances of the officers of the 
company—who are supposed to be as well informed regarding it 
as any outsider—we denied that an assessment was contemplated. 
Now The Underwriter comes forward, charges probable impair- 
ment, declares that an assessment or “ voluntary subscription” was 
required to make it good, and takes its revenge upon its contem- 


- poraries by making faces at them and calling them names. The 


paragraph we printed ‘was substantially in the words of the managers 
of the company, who are quite as veracious as the editor of our 
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cranky contemporary. We have no interest in the matter beyond 
seeing justice done to a young, enterprising company, which has done 
nothing that we are aware of to warrant anyone in wantonly giving 
it a black eye in the first stages of its existence. The Underwriter 
has so fallen into the habit of late of making wild and reckless 
statements, that any alleged “news” it may print needs to be in- 
vestigated before being accepted as true. The gospel according 
to Saint Hayden, is altogether too previous for every day use. 





Ar the beginning of each year, many persons enter into new 
business relations, forming partnerships or making changes in their 
firms, reorganizing their business for the future. That such busi- 
ness will be satisfactory and profitable to all concerned is, of _ 
course, their hope and expectation. - Comparatively few who enter 
into business arrangements with others take into account what may 
prove an important factor in overturning all their calculations, 
viz., the death of one of the parties in interest. The sudden death 
of a member of a firm may suffice to throw its entire business into 
disorder, and, possibly, bring positive ruin to the surviving part- 
ners. This can be provided for by each insuring his life for the 
benefit of the other for an amount equal to his interest in the busi- 
ness. Then if death comes, the firm is secured against pecuniary 
loss by reason of the removal of one of its active members. The 
founder of the well-known firm of Brewster & Co., carriage builders, 
being wealthy, refused for a long time to insure his life, but finally 
an agent approached him from the standpoint of the money value 
of his life to the firm he had been identified with for so many years. 
He saw the point at once, and immediately tock out a policy of 
life insurance for $100,000, to be paid to the firm in the event of 
his death. His death occurred a few months since, and the 
money was promptly paid as provided. His example is worthy of 
imitation by all prudent business men. 





We have not the least desire to mix ourselves up with the warfare 
waged by some of our contemporaries over the natural gas ques- 
tion, and, in all truth, leaks of manufactured gas cause, time and 
again, only too serious disasters, but the explosion at Pittsburgh on 
Saturday last, capping a long series of similar occurrences, all more 
or less destructive to life or property, shows most plainly that until 
those having charge of the work of laying pipe and fitting houses 
for the use of natural gas learn more about that subtile fluid than 
they now seem to know, its employment will continue to be fraught 
with very great danger. In this last instance, as a Pittsburgh 
family was about to sit down to breakfast, a young girl was sent 
into the cellar for some article of food. The cellar was dark 
and she lighted a match. A tremendous explosion followed, badly 
wrecking the building, shattering the windows of adjoining houses 
and shaking up things generally over an area of two blocks. The 
girl was blown across the cellar and badly burned, as was her 
brother, who had run to her help. No gas was used in this house 
at all, but a line of the Charteris Company runs past it, and the 
only reasonable conclusion is that gas, leaking from the main, had 
percolated through the walls and filled the cellar, as happened last 
year at Youngstown, O., when, if we remember rightly, one or two 
lives were lost and a block of buildings destroyed. However 
many hazards, in the way of coal or wood fires, in grates and 
stoves, the employment of natural gas may have banished, the 
account at present does seem about balanced by the dangers aris- 
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ing from its lack of odor, rendering its presence imperceptible, 
and ‘from the varying pressure, against the consequences of which 
watchfulness, better workmanship and improved appliances, vastly 
ahead of those of the present day, can alone thoroughly guard. 





Ar the last session of the Massachusetts legislature, a resolution 
was adopted directing the Insurance Commissioner to make an 
investigation and to report whether additional legislation is neces- 
sary relative to assessment insurance as practiced in that State. 
Commissioner Merrill last week handed in his response to this 
resolution in the shape of a new bill codifying existing laws and 
suggesting some amendments. In his letter of transmittal he re- 
fers to the laws of 1885, and says that they have proved very 
satisfactory and been accepted as a model by several other States. 
The amendments he suggests are intended generally to hold the 
companies and their agents toa strict accountability. It is pro- 
vided that every certificate or policy issued shall name a definite 
sum to be paid to beneficiaries, and that every notice of assess- 
ment shall state the purpose for which the assessment is levied. 
The Commissioner seeks to separate the fraternal societies from 
the general business assessment companies, regarding which he 
says: 

From the manner in which the assessment business has grown, creating 
law rather than following it, very general confusion has arisen as to the 
liabilities under the statute of the two classes into which these transac- 
tions may naturally be separated. In the draft of a law, herewith sub- 
mitted, the effort has been not so much to suggest radical changes in 
existing law, as to simplify the present code ; first, by eliminating from 
chapter I15 everything pertaining to disability or death benefits, restoring 
that statute to its original condition and purposes, and then to absolutely 
separate assessment insurance as effected by business corporations from 
similar transactions when conducted by Jodges or like organizations, 











RECKLESS FIRE UNDERWRITING PRACTICES. 


T is universally conceded in fire underwriting circles that the 
business for 1887 was the reverse of profitable or satisfactory 

to the majority of companies, and the appearance of annual state- 
ments is impatiently awaited to disclose exactly how disastrous the 
year was. Many reasons are assigned for the unsatisfactory results, 
the most potential of which is the extravagant commissions paid to 
brokers. Among other causes, we should assign that of lack of 
individuality and independence on the part of company man- 
agers. Fire underwriters are very much like a flock of sheep ; let 
one start off in a given direction and he is sure to be followed by 
the greater portion of the flock. If a company is found writing 
liberally upon a certain class of risks, forthwith the others follow 
suit, lest the pioneer should have discovered a good thing and they 
not there to share it. The great obstruction to intelligent fire 
underwriting is found in the fact that the experience of the business 
has never been compiled in the aggregate as a guide to future 
transactions. Each company profits, of course, by its own experi- 
ence, but it also jealously guards that experience so that no com- 
petitor shall derive advantage from it. One company, for instance, 
finding that its experience has been disastrous regarding paper 
mills, but profitable regarding dwelling houses, forthwith stops 
writing paper mills and makes a rush for dwelling houses. The 
first part of the programme is not made public, but when it was 
discovered that dwelling house risks were being sought for, forth- 
with the whole flock, uninquiringly and recklessly, go into the 
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dwelling house business, till the usual result is achieved, cut rates 
and entire loss of profits on this class of risks. 

Our attention has been especially called to this phase of the 
business by a circular issued by W. H. Frazer of Philadelphia, who 
is manager of a private inspection bureau, making a specialty of 
inspecting special hazards and reporting thereon to the companies 
that pay for his reports. He recently wrote for The Chronicle an 
article on mixed stock textile mills, wherein he criticized the compa- 
nies for writing them at too low a rate, and, consequently, losing 
money on them asa class. Having himself been criticised for his 
statements, he replies by issuing the circular referred to, from which 
we quote. He says his records show: 


First. That we have seventy-five mixed stock mills registered in our 
Philadelphia books, which includes all important ones of that kind in 
the district. 

Second. That fires have occurred in forty-five of them during the past 
five years, or in sixty per cent of the whole number. Besides which, 
twenty-five additional losses have been made in the same risks, making 
in all seventy distinct fires for the seventy-five properties, or a total equal 
to ninety-three per cent of the entire number of that special class in this 
vicinity. 

Third. That the estimated aggregate valuation of the seventy-five estab- 
lishments was $4,175,000. 

Fourth. That there was an average loss of $24,600 for each property of 
the kind in which fires have occurred during the past five years, aggregat- 
ing in round numbers $1,107,000, or 26% per cent of the total value of 
the property under consideration, which does not include $200,000 loss 
caused by them in exposing adjacent properties. 

Fifth. That upon the same basis the losses have been 5 3-10 per cent 
per annum of the insured interest in the property; which, therefore, 
measures the exact annual net rate that should have been charged to 
cover the single item of destruction ; whereas it is the fact that an average 
rate of less than three per cent has been received. But assuming that the 
rates collected were three per cent, from which at least 33% percent must 
have been deducted for expenses, only two per cent remained available 
for the payment of losses, amounting, as shown, to 5 3-10 per cent, leav- 
ing 3 3-10 per cent unprovided for, or an annual loss of nearly $140,000, 

The above estimates have been made upon the basis of seventy-five 
risks of the kind for the full period of five years. The total number of 
seventy-five have not, however, been insured by the stock companies at 
any one time, and but comparatively few at as high a rate as mentioned ; 
besides, eleven of them have been equipped with automatic sprinklers 
and insured by the mutual companies for periods ranging from four years 
to six months of the time ; twenty others have been fitted with automatic 
sprinklers and are being insured by the stock companies at greatly re- 
duced rates, whi'e five of the eleven total loss places have either been 
rebuilt and used for other purposes, or yet remain unproductive ruins. 
Hence it is probable that, had the full number of seventy-five been kept 
in existence and unprotected during the given period, the loss ratio would 
have been much greater, and probably eight per cent per annum would 
have been required to cover the losses and expenses incurred in insuring 
this particular class of property ; whereas there are, at this time, but 
forty-four remaining without sprinklers. * * * 

The result of estimating from actual transaciions and experience proves 
that nearly $700,000 have been absolutely lost by the stock companies in 
the business of insuring mixed stock textile mills in this district during 
the comparatively short period of five years. Furthermore, the continued 
unsuccessful struggle of many companies to make money in this locality 
is undoubtedly due, to a great extent, to the excessive hazard encountered 
in these mills and the less than half adequate rates received for insuring 
them, 

These results are astounding and positively alarming, and, in my opin- 
ion, indicate that certain other classes of property will be found, upon 
investigation, to have been insured upon decidedly unprofitable terms 
and consequent loss to the companies, principally on account of a lack 
of authentic information in regard to the ratio of loss in the leading 
hazards. 


If the facts are as stated, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
companies have been writing these risks blindfold, in utter ignor- 
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ance of their hazards, and in defiance of the recommendations of 
inspectors. It may well be asked “ What other lines are being 
written with the same lack of knowledge regarding them?” With 
the development now going on in the Southern States, which in- 
cludes the erection of a great number of textile mills in varions 
localities, it becomes especially important that underwriters should 
be fully informed regarding the hazards attaching to them. Cotton 
has proved to be one of the most disastrous products the companies 
have been called upon to insure, the losses for the past year, not- 
withstanding extra precautions, having been exceptionally heavy. 
If to the hazards of the cotton itself there are to be added, in the 
same locality, the hazards of manufacturing, fire underwriters 
should make a special study of such risks, and allow intelligence 
rather than recklessness to govern them in their writings of them. 
With a view to supplying such information, we recently engaged C- 
J. Hexamer of Philadelphia, the well-known expert in special 
hazard inspections, to write a series of articles descriptive of the 
textile mill hazards. He has complied with our request, and we 
shall very soon begin the publication in these columns of this series 
of articles under the heading ‘ The Textile Industry and the Fire 
Hazards.” These will be of especial value to underwriters in the 
Southern field, who are being continually called upon to insure 
these risks. 

What Mr. Frazer says regarding the unprofitableness of the tex- 
tile mill hazards, we are assured, may be applied with equal truth 
to many other specials. Owing to excessive competition and lack 
of knowledge, the rates have been fixed too low upon numerous 
classes ; then comes along the “cut-rate” agent, and, ignorantly 
and without inquiry, offers a rate below that established by the 
board, on the theory that if the board companies can write the risk 
at a price named, he, as an independent guerilla, will take the 
chances at a lower price. So rates are broken, and in the end the 
companies sustain heavy losses upon the class of risks thus de- 
moralized. A thorough system of inspection, authorized and ob- 
served by the companies, would be the means of saving them large 
sums, but inspections are of little value if the reports of inspectors 
are to be pigeonholed as soon as received and their recommenda- 
tions ignored entirely. In several of the more prominent cities the 
underwriters have organized and taxed themselves for the support 
of inspection bureaus ; the reports of these indicate that they are 
performing faithfully and efficiently the work assigned them. They 
inspect and report, but when a fire comes the companies get 
caught as badly as though there had been no inspections. The 
reason is that each company is so afraid that some competitor will 
get ahead of it, that it ignores the inspections and accepts the 
risks regardless of consequences. There are some company man- 
agers who have the courage of their experience, and no induce- 
ment, save the acceptance of its own terms, will tempt them to 
issue policies upon special hazards. But it requires a goodly 
amount of moral courage to turn away a premium, however inade- 
quate it may be, when competition is active and demoralization the 
rule. Even some of the naturally conservative companies have 
been unable to withstand the pressure of the last few years, and, 
having thrown their conservatism to the winds, have joined hands 
with the rate-cutters and other demoralizers, evidently intent upon 
pushing reckless underwriting to the extreme limit. Such a course 
may destroy a few weak companies in the end, but meantime the 
solvency of all is being jeoparded, and the business brought into 
disrepute. 

The outlook for relief from bad practices is not promising. The 
country is daily growing richer, and every day the demand for in- 
surance is increasing. Were*the insurance companies conducted 
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upon a good business basis, they should be the most profitable cor- 
porations in existence, instead of which many of them are in a con- 
stant state of anxiety lest they become involved in disaster. May 
the new year bring about a change in this respect, and place the 
business upon a profitable and satisfactory footing. 
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THosE who believe that the use of natural gas is a great addition to the 
fire hazard in certain parts of the country had an important link added to 
their chain of evidence in the destruction of two fine residences at Pitis- 
burgh last week. With proper safeguards there is no doubt that this 
fiery element can be kept pretty well in subjection, but there can be no 
doubt that its use is an increase of the hazard, just as the use of elec- 
tricity is. 

* * * 

Few of the retirements of agency companies at the end of last year 
caused much surprise, except that of the Washington of Boston, and to 
the street in general this was a genuine surprise. It seeims to be a neces- 
sary condition of such deals just now that the reinsuring company shou'd 
take care of one or more of the officers of the reinsured company, and it 
may safely be taken as settled that no company can absorb the business 
of another without also absorbing its most active officer. 

* * * x 

In some respects this is right and proper, but viewed from another 
aspect it is a dangerous precedent. It certainly seems natural to assume 
that if an cfficer of a company has not succeeded in making his com- 
pany’s business at least fairly successful, that he will not be an acquisi- 
tion to the company which takes his business, and it is rather a hardship 
to those who have helped to make the success of the other company that 
anyone should be brought in over them. 

* * * x 

THE case of the Washington was a little different from most of the 
others, as few companies have been managed with more painstaking care, 
at least in their local business here, and it was assumed to have been 
fairly profitable. The German-American is understood to have sought 
actively for the reinsurance of this company, and if this is the case, one 
can only wonder at the extraordinary capacity of this company for absorb- 
ing the business of others without apparently feeling it. The absorption 
of one company by another is generally as big a mouthful as can easily 
be swallowed—but three companies, within as many months, indicates a 
very hearty appetite, and is a foreshadowing of what will possibly prove 
the destruction of a good many others before many years have passed. 

* * * * 

THE retirement of all these companies simply indicates that natural laws 
are coming to the aid of the fire business, as indeed they always do. The 
companies seem utterly unable to combine and make profitable rates! 
What happens? The business becomes so unprofitable that one company 
after another gives up the struggle, and the field is gradually cleared to 
such an extent, that those that remain find no difficulty in making money. 
This is just what the big companies wanted, and now they have got it, 
only that in getting the result they suffered most severely, almost too 
severely, in fact, to be able to enjoy the result. 


* * * * 

THE question of moral hazard is exercising the minds of underwriters 
to an unusual extent, and never before has so much attention been given 
to it. The condition of the business is much better in this respect than 
it was a year ago. General business is in a fairly healthy condition, and 
there is far less of overstocking in many classes of trade than has form- 
erly been the case. Overproduction is a very successful cause of fire, 
and while it creates a demand for big lines of insurance, it makes heavy 
inroads into the loss accounts of the companies, 


* * * * 


Now that the new year has fairly started in, and especially now that the 
atmosphere has been cleared by the recent withdrawals, the companies 
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ought to be able to take hold of the reorganization of local business with 
some fair show of success. If the New York Tariff Association could 
now be reorganized and put on precisely the same basis that it was, say 
two years ago, it would be all that any company could ask. This ought 
to be comparatively easy of accomplishment, and pretty much the same 
list of companies that were in it then could probably be brought into it 


now. . 
* * * * 


THE outside companies who have been doing business in New York 
through licensed or non-licensed brokers, have most all been hit pretty 
hard this year. The business being small, it only takes one or two $2500 
losses to make a loss rate of 200 or 300 per cent, and the worst of it is that 
money dropped in this way can seldom ever be picked up again. Many 
of these companies have stopped writing New York risks altogether since 
the first of the year. 

* * * * 

THE only man who ever made any considerable business or profits out 
of these non-represented companies, was W. W. Buckley, whose death 
occurred a few days ago. Buckley carried on this business from his 
Jersey City office for a great many years, and with much success, at least 
to himself, and probably also to some of the companies he represented. 
To the scores of companies through the country, who dabble in New 
York business without being represented here, he was quite the leading 
figure in New York underwriting circles, and although not specially well 
known to the officers of New York companies, it is doubtful if any New 
York underwriter has ever had so general or extensive an acquaintance 
with insurance people throughout the country. 
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BRIEFS FROM CHICAGO. 


THE new year commenced with a serious fire which, when adjusted, 
will prove there is very little profit in this city to companies writing 
printers’ risks, and especially high buildings containing special hazards. 
The first large fire occurred last Saturday evening at five o’clock, in th® 
seven-story and basement brick building, situate at Nos. 300 to 306 Dear- 
born street, aud fronting on Fourth avenue, where the numbers are 43 to 
49. Several buildings adjoining, and also Schniedewend & Lee’s premises, 
on the east, sustained quite a loss by water. The building where the fire 
originated contained twelve tenants, viz.: Emmert Proprietary Company, 
medicines ; McIntosh Galvanic and Faradic Company ; Campbell Print- 
ing Press Manufacturing Company; Geo. P. Bent, organs; Excelsior 
Supply Company, sewing machine supplies; John J. Hanlon, printing; 
A. B. Judson, printing ; Cushing Printing Company; A. J. Schnidler, 
electric light repairer; L. L. Gifford, medicines; C. B. Cottrell & Co., 
machine shop, and McGill Bros., machine shop. The fire was not only 
a very ‘‘ quick” one, but being in so tall a building was very difficult to 
handle. The loss is roughly estimated between $200,000 and $300,000, 


* * * 


Tue American Steamboiler Insurance Company has established a West- 
ern department in this city, and have appointed Thacher, Holman & 
Spooner as their managers. They have secured elegant quarters in the 
Phenix building, where they occupy rooms 318 to 321, inclusive. These 
rooms are fitted up in splendid styie and in keeping with the beautiful 
building. The Western departinent embraces the States of Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Colorado and the Territories of Dakota and Montana, Mr. Thacher will 
be remembered as the special agent for this company for numerous years, 
Mr. Holman has represented the company at Chicago for the past two 
years, and Mr. Spooner, who is a brother of Senator Spooner of Wisconsin, 
has been the general agent of the company for that State and Minnesota. 
The importance of steamboiler inspection and insurance is developing 
itself in the West, and while this company has numerous large risks 
already in this city and the West, the establishing of a Western depart- 
ment would indicate that it has come to stay. 


* * * 


THE reinsurance of the Washington Fireand Marine of Boston, announced 
in the last issue of THe SpecTaTor, may be classified as a complete sur- 
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prise, not only to its general agents here, but to the insurance fraternity 
in general. As to the cause which led to its retirément, but little is made 
public, but the general opinion here charges the stockholders with making 
a handsome profit out of the recent transaction. 


* * * 


Frep S, JAMEs, manager of the Western department of this company, 
was appointed manager in 1883, and his loss ratio for the past four years 
was but fifty-one per cent, showing clearly that the company has made a 
handsome profit through this department. The premium receipts for the 
past year were over $454,000. Notwithstanding the fact that 1887 was 
a year of unusual heavy losses, the loss ratio for 1887 was but fifty-seven 


and two-thirds per cent. 
* * * 


Ir is understood that the National Fire of Hartford has been desirous, 
for the past few years, of establishing a Western department. The proper 
opportunity and right party have never presented themselves to them 
until now, and the company having this opening presented to it has ape 
pointed Fred S. James as its Western manager. George W. Blossom 
will remain with Mr. James as assistant general agent, The exchange of 
companies will, in the end, result for the better with Mr. James. The 
National has an excellent field force, and the general business of Mr. 
James’ general agency will be extended. 


* * * 


AT a recent meeting of the (old) Board of Underwriters the following 
officers were elected: R. W. Hosmer, president; Fred S. James, vice- 
president ; J. H. Moore, treasurer, and Thos. A. Bowden, secretary, 
Under the State laws the fire insurance patrol committee forms a part of 
the above organization, and the following committee was duly appointed : 
Jas. L. Ross, W. D. Marsh and C, E. Affeld. 


* * * 


Tue brokerage concern of H. L. Smith & Co., formerly and really H, 
A. Sherwood & Co., which originally was McCann & Sherwood, has been 
closed by the sheriff. Since the death of McCann, Mr. Sherwood has, it 
seems, had very poor success, and the business, which consisted of a 
purely ‘‘ underground ” class, did not improve after H. L. Smith, who is 
secretary of the Chesapeake Insurance Company of Washington, D. C., 
allowed his name to appear as the head of this concern. The friends of 
Mr. Sherwood will feel surprised to learn of his exit from the field, as he 
was the captain, at one time, in the ‘‘ underground ” insurance business, 


* * * 


ANOTHER ‘‘ underground” concern has closed its doors, That new 
‘* Exchange,” managed by G. H. Frey at 133 La Saile street, is a wonder 
of the past. Mr. Frey, after placing numerous risks and collecting the 
premiums on them, has found it convenient to depart for South America, 
The parties who have paid premiums to him will, in due time, be notified 
by the various companies that their insurance is canceled for non-payment 
of premium. The amount which Mr, Frey owes is not known, but is 
supposed to be considerable. 

* x # 


INVITATIONS for the annual banquet of the Underwriters Association 
were issued last week by the committee. A large attendance enjoyed 
the feast, and a “‘ full” report will appear in the next issue of Briefs from 
Chicago. 

x x * P 

Tue local agency of the Boatmans Insurance Company has been trans- 
ferred to E. M. Teall & Co. All sub-agencies have been taken up for 
this company in Chicago. 

* * x 


Gro. W. Monrcomery & Co. will remove their office to the corner of 
Monroe and La Salle streets, Hammond, Fry & Co.’s old quarters. 


*% * * 


Tue local agents, as well as insurance companies in general, wili re- 
joice to learn that the Grain Deaiers Lloyds is a thing of the past. One 
loss, that of $85,000 at the Minneapolis elevator fire, seems to have 
proven that the ‘‘ mutual” plan of insurance was not a success, and that 
as business men they had better insure in stock companies, and leave 
underwriting to the insurance fraternity. The Lloyds was originally 
started at Baltimore, and was to insure only ‘‘ standard” elevator risks, 
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but New York and Chicago Board of Trade men were induced to take 
hold. In the latter city are some thirty firms who have learned a lesson 
in fire underwriting. 
~ * ¥ 
JupDGE JAMEs NICHOLS, president of the National of Hartford, is an- 
nounced as a visitor to La Salle street for this week. 
x * * 
Hattiz M, ALEXANDER, sister-in-law of J. F. Marshall, the well-known 
adjuster, died at Indianapolis January 5. D. WS. 
CHICAGO, January 9. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 





A CONTEMPORARY CORRECTED. 


SouTHERN HoME INSURANCE Co., } 
SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 2, 1888, § 


(To THe Epitor or THE SPECTATOR.] 
Enclosed please find a letter written to the editor of The Vindicator, an 
insurance journal of New Orleans, our reply to a publication in his paper 
of January 1, 1888. Kindly publish the same in your next issue, and 


oblige, Very truly yours, 
T. Tames, President. 


SOUTHERN Home INSURANCE Co., } 
SHREVEPORT, LA.,, Jan. 2, 1888. § 
Mr. E. G. Brown, New Orleans, La, : 

In reply to your article in The Vindicator of January, 1888, inasmuch as 
you have very unkindly branded the ‘‘Southern Home Insurance Com- 
pany” of Shreveport, La., as a ‘‘ wild-cat,” which we understand to 
mean a swindling institution, and this, too, before you or anyone else 
(not a member of the company) could possibly know anything as to the 
financial condition of the same, they not having issued a policy and not 
fully orgariized, we unhesitatingly say that your statement is founded on 
hearsayeand not what you know, therefore not reliable, yet, the injury, as 
far as you are concerned, has been done; and, as the editor of a public 
insurance journal, you have acted hastily and not with sufficient data to 
sustain what you have said. Below we give you statement of the condi- 
tion of the company, December 31, 1887 : 

MRE icdascatnycecestretcses cee sc ccsivsstectveseeseesesoes $28,368.67 








Real estate owned by company............ecceeeeeeee se eeeeeeeeeeeee 41,000.00 
First mortgage on real estate...........0.scceccercsccesscccssecesees 13,070.00 
EiGRNS MOCUIOE Dy Collateral... ici cccceccvccrccsesseccesoccens 17,411.33 
INS OR 66 vis.0. cies iced pweenesbedsewresscesansencsers 150.00 
Rts ob Dutiene ies 1b SRG UUAP DER VTER ON aasse veepae iD ieebenea $100,000.00 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) T. JAMes, President, 


E, J. ARCHINARD, Secretary. 





THE BRITISH AMERICA OF TORONTO. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I see in your issue-of December 22, a communication from an anony- 
mous correspondent, writing from Toronto and signing himself ‘‘ J. H. 
M.,” and if your correspondent’s desire was to warn the policyholders of 
the company of danger, it seems strange that he should leave those in 
Canada without any such warning and travel all the way to New York, 
where the insured in this company are fully secured, of which fact they 
can at once satisfy themselves by reference to the offices of the Insurance 
Commissioners in their respective States. 

A perusal of his letter, however, shows that it is not anxiety for the 
policyholders of the company that prompts his communication, but a de- 
sire to injure me personally in the opinion of the public, and through me 
possibly bring discredit upon the company I represent. 

I will not stoop to reply to the scandalous and untruthful statements of 
your correspondent, who is afraid or ashamed to sign his name. 

My only object in addressing you at the present is to assure the public 
in the United States, through your journal, that policyholders in our com- 
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pany need be under no apprehension; they are fully secured for every 
dollar of their insurance, and that security is deposited in the United 
States and cannot be withdrawn until every policyholder is paid to the 
utmost farthing. 

I have only to add that the Commissioner for the Dominion of Canada 
has personally made his annual inspection of the business of the com- 
pany, and expressed his entire satisfaction at the result. 

The annual reports of the company’s business (which are required by 
the laws of the Dominion of Canada and the United States, for the year 
ending December 31, 1887, are being completed, and will be transmitted, 
as usual, to the several offices of the insurance departments in the course 
of a few days, and if a doubt of the standing of the British America Assur- 
ance Company, or of the correctness of their accounts, exists in the mind 
of any one of the Insurance Commissioners in the United States, this 
company trusts that he will at once visit their offices in Toronto, where he 
will be cordially welcomed, and every facility afforded him of fully 
inspecting and sifting the books, accounts and business of the company. 
I remain, your obedient servant, J. Morison, Governor. 

ToRONTO, CANADA, January 4. 


Mr. Morison is evidently not satisfied with the above letter, for we find 
in The Investigator a page or so of matter devoted to the British America 
and THE SpecraTor. We quote and reply to the statements : 


‘In a recent article in THE SpecraTor it is asserted that the British 
America Assurance Company has been the subject of frequent criticism. 
We had not noticed it before, except in the columns of that journal, and 
had, in our simplicity, attributed the cause to a failure on the company’s 
part to renew a certain advertisement, rather than to any actual defect.” 

The advertisement referred to is regularly inserted in THe SPECTATOR 
at stipulated intervals, and on terms entirely satisfactory to us. It has 
been running so for several years, and the bills have been paid promptly. 


‘*THE SPECTATOR states that Mr. Morison’s salary, as the executive 
of the British America, has recently been increased to $8000 per annum. 
We are authorized to state that this is untrue. Mr. Morison’s salary is 
$5000 a year, and has been for years. No advance is contemplated.” 

We have so much confidence in our correspondent that we quote his 
words again, and shall persist in believing them to be true until denied 
on better authority than the above: ‘‘ The company is really John Mori- 
son. His salary was increased to $8000 some short time ago for ‘ valu- 
able services,’ whereas the plea on which he ousted the former governor, 
P. Paterson, who held $30,000 of stock, was that ‘$2500 was too much 
for a governor.’” 

** THE SPECTATOR, in its wrath at Mr. Morison, states that the $100,000 
special deposit of the British America in California is not available for 
general policyholders. Thisis untrue. The receipt reads ‘‘for the ben- 
efit of the policyholders in the United States.” Try again, Mr. SpEc- 
TATOR,.” 

The receipt used to read that the money was held for the benefit of a// 
policyholders in the United States, but it was subsequently modified. 
There has been considerable correspondence with various insurance offi- 
cials regarding this special deposit in California, and there is no doubt 
that it is considered as a deposit for the protection of California policy- 
holders only, and therefore not available to pay claims outside of that 
State. If Mr. Morison doubts the accuracy of this, let him try to with- 
draw that $100,000, and see if he can get a dollar of it before every Cali- 
fornia policy is satisfied. In this connection, we would like to ask Mr. 
Morison why the company statement for 1885 was signed by himself and 
the deputy secretary, instead of the secretary? We would also take it as 
a favor if Commissioner Merrill of Massachusetts will send us a copy of 
the California receipt, filed in his office with that statement—if he can 
find it. 

“Tue SpecTATOR lends its columns to an anonymous correspondent, 
who, we are authorized to state, is a former secretary of the British 
America.” 

Our correspondent is not now and never was in the employ of the 
British America, Mr. Morison’s statement as above to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

In stating that one of the directors was a very old man, no reflection 
was made upon his character, and the only inference to be derived from 
the sentence was, that he was too old to give attention to the business, 
His high character and sterling integrity are well known. 


‘“‘THe SPECTATOR’S-anonymous correspondent states that one of the 
directors of the British America is in jail for the misappropriation of the 
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funds of a bank with which he was connected. This refers to Henry 
Taylor, who has two indictments against him, charging that he misap- 
propriated funds of the Ontario Loan Association.” 

Our correspondent mentioned no name in connection with his state- 
ment, but its truth being conceded, nothing further need be said about it. 


‘THe SPECTATOR’S anonymous correspondent states that the directors 
of the British America own but ten per cent of the stock of that com- 
pany.. As a matter of fact, they own about nineteen percent of the stock, 
besides more that they control.” 

Our correspondent made that statement as being in accord with his 
best information, and not as a positive fact. Even nineteen per cent is 
not a particularly large holding of stock to bolster up an arbitrary manage- 
ment. 

** THe SPECTATOR’S anonymous correspondent charges that a director of 
the British America keeps a ‘‘ bucket shop.” This refers to Mr. Forbes, 
He has not been connected with the company for years; when he was 
identified with it he was a reputable banker in Toronto.” 

What our correspondent said was that “ Mr. Forbes, the late deputy- 
governor of the company, who kept what is known as a bucket show in 
this city, recently decamped, leaving his creditors minus.” This state- 
ment is also conceded. Mr. Forbes retired from the company about two 
years ago. 

Our correspondent referred especially to the fact that, under Mr. Mori- 
son’s administration, the stock of the company had declined from 155 
in 1881 to 85 on December 14, 1887. The Toronto Mail of January 4 
gives an official tabulation of the highest and lowest prices of stock dur- 
ing the year at the Stock Exchange in that city. The British America is 
given as 125 in January and 843¢ in December, these being the highest 
and lowest points touched. We are by no means alone in the opinion 
that the company should be carefully examined by a competent officer of 
one of our insurance departments, 





FORFEITURES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Forfeiture and its fruit in life insurance, under the modern misnomer of 
tontine and tontine profits or otherwise, is wholly needless, profitless on 
the whole to policyholders, and positively injurious in its consequences. 

It is speciously claimed by its advocates that for the policyholder to 
accept the chances of loss which it enjoins in case of non-payment or non- 
persistence, for the sake of a share of the profits which may finally accrue 
from it in the contrary case, is no more gambling than life insurance itself 
is so; and that its influence in stimulating persistence is a positive good. 

On the last point two comments seem sufficient. Self-privation is a 
good thing when necessary, but this sort of self-privation is like walking 
on a narrow plank over the water, instead of walking on the safe ground, 
when both ways of going are available ; doubtless doing the former would 
stimulate the art of balancing, but to what good purpose in a pursuit in 
which the reward necessarily diminishes in proportion to the number who 
follow it successfully, while the reward of the safer course is ample to 
pay for its persistent pursuit. The. tontine losses of those who lose by 
accepting policies on the plan must necessarily exceed the tontine profits 
of those who win, by the management expenses, which, like Sir Nincom 
Verinig’s share of the oyster, may be all but the shells, Hence the plan 
offers a bounty to the fortunate to join the management in permitting the 
failure of as many of their associates as possible, and at such times as to 
yield themselves the most gain and cause the others the most loss possi- 
ble; a vicious tendency, counteractive to and certainly as potent as the 
special stimulus to persistence claimed forthe plan. Thus the plan is 
one which it is financial suicide or recklessness for persons of moderate 
prospects to accept, and folly for the rich. 

In regard to the claim that the plan is no more gambling tha life in- 
surance itself, which may be admitted to be true in a purely abstract and 
impractical view of the case, the following distinctions may be noted : 
In the first case the losses of the game fall-to the share of living persons, 
who, in most cases, are needy or they would not suffer it, while the gains 
fall to living persons who are mostly not needy, without being the proper 
reward of genuine service rendered, unless consent to join the game on 
terms favorable to themselves may be so construed, which is wrong. In 
the second case the losses fall to the share of living persons who have 
received just equivalent therefor, and the gains fall to the share of the 
needy dependants of dead ones. In the first case the losses fall in large 
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sums, being the results of accumulated savings. In the second case they 
fall in small sums, being simply the equitable yearly charge for insurance. 
Thus, practically, tontine profits and the gains of regular insurance 
(death claims) are diametrically opposed in character. 

In conclusion, it may be said that any life insurance policy which does 
not protect the holder from al! charge except for actual cost of insurance 
and investment, exceeding a reasonable surrender charge such as the 
Massachusetts law prescribes, involves forfeiture and is in some measure 
and to all intents and purposes ‘‘ tontine ” whether so-called or not. 

Boston, MAss., January 9. WALTER C, WRIGHT, 





NORTHWESTERN BREEZES. 


I HAD something to say in a previous letter concerning a suit brought 
by the administrators of the estate of James Miller, brother of Roswell 
Miller of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, who was killed 
while jumping on atrain in St. Paul a year ago New Year's dav. The 
insurance company declined to pay the loss on the ground that Mr. Mil- 
ler had taken a risk greater than was provided for in the policy, and that 
therefore they were liable only to pay so much of the insurance as he 
would have been entitled to in an extra hazardous class in which anybody 
resorting to and privileged to occupy the platform on a moving train 
would have been placed. This view of the case was sustained by the 
court, and the judgment was therefore for the insurance company. 


* * * 


In the suit of the Hanover Company and the Underwriters Agency 
against its agent, E. B. Ames, for the amount of a loss which the com- 
pany suffered through the neglect of the defendant to obey its orders, a 
judgment was recovered against Mr. Ames, He placed a risk on the 
fixtures of the American District Telegraph Company, in the Warner 
block, after the general agent had instructed him to place no more insur- 
ance there, A verdict was returned against him for $239, the amount of 
the Hanover’s loss, and a proportional amount for the loss of the Citizens, 
The case created some interest because it was the first one of the kind 
ever tried in this part of the country. Judge Ames is one of the best 
known insurance agents in Minneapolis. 


* * * 


A suit was brought by William Stevens against the British America 
Assurance Company for $1000 insurance, and when the plaintiff had 
put in his case, much to the surprise of the attorneys on the other side, 
and the court, the prosecution rested and had made so conclusive a case 
as to leave no loophole. Thereupon the representatives of the defendant 
paid the amount of the loss, $1000, in open court, and the case was dis- 
missed. No attempt was even made to defend the suit. 


* * * 


THE fire losses during the past year in Duluth amounted to less than 
$60,000, which is an unusually small loss for that city. The principal 
item in this total was the loss of $22,000 on the Congregational church, 
During the preceding year two or three elevators were burned, and there 
were other losses which were very heavy in that city. 


* * % 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER SHANDREW is at work on a pamphlet, which 
he will issue in a short time, giving the reason why insurance companies 
not licensed to do business in Minnesota should not be patronized. In 
a recent conversation on this subject he outlined the nature of this docu- 
ment in the following language: ‘‘ The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that insurance is not commerce. A policy of insur- 
ance is not a thing of value to be bought and sold, or to be transported 
from one State to another. The issue of a promise or policy by a com- 
pany to insure property in a State in which the company has been pro- 
hibited from doing business is void, and neither party has any standing 
or remedy for the recovery of damages sustained before any court of any 
State. For instance, if an unauthorized company writes a policy on 
property in Minnesota, and on which a loss occurs, suit cannot be main- 
tained. All who voluntarily break a statute of any State are particeps 
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criminus and equally guilty, and neither party has any remedy against 
the other. Courts will not lend their aid to enforce a prohibited, express 
or implied, contract in any State. Persons who engage in contracts pro- 
hibited by statutes do so with their eyes open, and must not bring their 
complaints before courts appointed to enforce, not to break, the laws. 
Persons dealing with corporations are presumed to know the extent of 
their authority. Many seem to think the prohibition of State laws implies 
to agents only ; and that a company of one State may take risks in another 
State, though specially prohibited, if the applicant for insurance applies 
for it in person. This is also a great mistake. If the laws of Minnesota 
prohibit any company from doing business in the State, unless upon com- 
pliance which the law-making power deems proper for the protection from 
frauds, of the uninformed and those who obey laws, a policy of insur- 
ance issued on property in Minnesota by a company in another State, 
without permission of the State of Minnesota, is absolutely worthless, 
and of course cannot be enforced before any court of any State, however 
it may have been secured, and the same is equally true of insurance in 
any other State.” 

* * * 


ComMPLAINTS have been pouring in from all quarters, and have been 
particularly numerous from points in Wisconsia, regarding the transac- 
tions of the Farmers Mutual Live Stock Association, which has its head- 
quarters at Austin in this State. The Governor and the Insurance Com- 
missioner have had their attention called to the cases, and the newspapers 
all over Wisconsin have had more or less to say about the methods of 
this company. One case will serve to illustrate: M. J. Armstrong, of 
the logging firm of M. J. Armstrong & Co., insured several horses. with 
the company in June last. He paid $54 in August; $26 50 at another 
time, and subsequently some smaller amounts, July 29 he lost a horse, 
which he had insured in the company for $200. The animal was valued 
at $250. November 20 Mr. Armstrong received a letter in which he was 
tendered $15 in full for his loss, and a claim on the part of the company 
that that was all that could be paid. A few days later he received a call 
for an assessment for $53 more, which he was requested to remit not 
later than December 26. Another man at Fifield, who lost a horse in- 
sured for $125, received but $11. Ona his making proof of the loss the 
officers claimed that they had not received the assessments and conse- 
quently could pay no more on the claim. Commissioner Shandrew says 
that the company is one of the institutions not under the supervision of 
his office. For some time past he has been receiving letters asking for 
information regarding the company, the writers stating that they were not 
treated fairly. 

* * * 


St. Paut has made a good record in immunity from heavy fire losses 
during the past year. During the first eleven months, from January 1 to 
December 1, the total losses by fire were less than $220,000; of this, 
$65.943 was loss on buildings, and $153,140 on contents, The only fire 
which the firemen were unable to contro] at once was a fire in July, which 
partially destroyed the building of the Burbank Company and the Minne- 
soia Spice Company. The total losses by that fire amounted to $105,149, 
nearly half the entire loss of the year. The losses were particularly 
small during August, September and October. The St. Paul Fire De- 
partment was maintained during the past year at a cost of $180,000, The 
force now includes 162 men. In making an estimate for the cost of 
operating the department for 1888, the fire commissioners have asked and 
received $325,000. Under Chief Black the St. Paul Fire Department has 
become one of the most successful in the country, 


* * * 


You have already been advised of the action of Commissioner Shan- 
drew in relation to the Old Peoples Insurance Company of Elkhart. As 
stated in previous letters, the license of the company was revoked. 
Thereupon the secretary of the company appeared on the scene in St. 
Paul. Commissioner Shandrew was away at the time, but he awaited his 
return, and as was entirely unexpected by many men in insurance circles, 
the Commissioner regranted the license, claiming that he was satisfied 
that the company was doing a legitimate business at the present time. 
Commissioner Shandrew is many times more ferocious at a distance than 
he is when a personal contact is brought about. This seems to have been 
the case in the matter of the Old Peoples’ new license, J. N. N, 
MINNEAPOLIs, MINN, January 7. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 

A Dull Outluok—A Year of Heavy Losses—Company Statements Likely to Come in 
Slowly ; but the Department's Report to Appear Promptly—What it Will Con- 
tain—The Superintendent's Probable Recommendations—Incendiarism and Labor 

\\. Troubles— The Co-operative Question Again—The Objections to Last Year's Law 
— The Insurance Committees. 


[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


We are to have slow times in the insurance department this year. 
This is not the fault of the department, but of the companies—and not so 
much the fault of the companies as the fault of the times. It has been a 
year of heavy losses. The average of total losses in the country since 
the Chicago fire of 1871 has been only a trifle over $100,000,000, This 
year, however, the aggregate will be about $120,000,000, and the com- 
panies will be slow in reporting it. They will also delay in the hope of 
making better statements by studying their figures in all of their bearings. 

The indications of this delay are evident already. At this time in Jan- 
uary aS many as twenty-five or fifty reports of fire insurance companies 
have usually reached the insurance department. But this year only half a 
dozen have arrived, and these are from small and unimportant companies, 
As the fire companies have till January 31 in which to send their reports 
here, the probability is that they will come in very slowly, and that the 
bulk of them will not-be here till within two or three days of the time to 
which they are limited. A like delay is expected when the reports of the 
life and co-operative companies are done, They have till February 29 in 
which to report. But more of this later. 

The forthcoming report of the insurance department will be printed as 
promptly as usual in spite of the delay in receiving the reports. This 
will be done, although it entails greater work in the whole force of the 
insurance department. Superintendent Maxwell and all under him are 
anxious to have the report as early as usual. Indeed, they take a special 
pride in having it appear soon after the report from the last company 
is in, 

In the report of the Superintendent, an account will be given of the 
examination, by the department, of the condition of the Exchange Fire of 
New York city, and the satisfactory state of its finances. Details of other 
examinations will follow. The way in which the department demanded 
an explanation for the assertion that the Manufacturers Accident In- 
demnity Company of Geneva, N. Y., had $50,000 on deposit with the 
department, will also be given, and the unsatisfactory result of the 
demand. It is thought that legislation will be recommended, so as to 
adequately punish those representatives of companies who make similar 
assertions relative to deposits with the department. Legislation is also 
likely to be recommended for the protection and safety of home com- 
panies as against those from other States or countries. It is not known 
whether the recommendations will be in the nature of granting more priv- 
ileges to the home companies, or of placing still further restrictions on 
the foreign companies. 

The alleged cause of such great losses is incendiarism, which is supposed 
to increase whenever labor troubles are protracted. A very important 
part of the report will be devoted to chapter 175 of the laws of 1887, as 
amended by chapter 285 of the laws of 1887, providing for the incorpor- 
ation and regulating of co-operative assessment life and casualty insur- 
ance associations and societies. It isa remarkable, but a true statement, 
that under this act, not a single life or co-operative company has been 
formed since it was passed on May 6 last. It is also a question whether 
any casualty company can be formed at all under this law, so great are the 
difficulties that are in the way. The snags are in section 3, which, alter 
providing for the filed certificate of the Attorney-General, that at least 
200 eligible persons have enrolled themselves according to the laws, and 
for the recording of such certificate by the Superintendent of the Insur- 
ance Department, and the issuing of a license, goes on to declare that 
those enrolled, their heirs, etc., shall be entitled to commence business 
when at least 200 persons have subscribed in writing to be insured therein 
in the aggregate amount of at least $400,000, and have each paid two per 
cent on the amount of insurance severally subscribed for in cash, and the 
same has been deposited to the credit of the mortuary fund, to be held in 

trust for the benefit of the beneficiaries. The chances are that the legis- 
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lature will be asked by the companies to reduce the $409,00 to som? lower 
figure, which there is more of a chance of raising by young companies. 
As THE SPECTATOR goes to press, the insurance committees of neither 
house of the legislature have yet been announced. Wecan give their 
personnel and prospects next week. The chances are that Fassett will be 
chairman of the Senate committee, and Brundage of the Assembly com- 
mittee, SPECTATOR. 


ALBANY, January 11. 








GEORGIA ZEPHYRS. 


Ir was expected that the past year would have proved 2 profitable one 
to fire underwriters throughout the South, as there was a marked improve- 
ment in the management of the business; many towns had introduced 
efficient water supplies and improved fire departments, the systems of 
inspection and supervision were more rigidly enforced, and the fire 
fiend had remained comparatively quiet for the greater portion of the 
year; but, alas, for human expectations ; the extraordinary cotton fires of 
November and December, consuming millions in the aggregate, and mak- 
ing lurid waste in gin-house, compress, warehouse, railroad and ship- 
board, had dispelled our hopes before the Christmas yule-log had been 
bred and our egg-nog sipped. 
staple were getting to be quite so monotonous as 

‘* —_ the dull and sullen waste 
Of a rainy sea.” 
And we now find ourselves stoically resigned to accept the meagre 
profits of the year with a gracious resignation. 
* * * 

Just what the matter is with that fleecy commodity as a fire risk has 
been a puzzling question fur underwriters hereabouts, and has provoked 
considerable discussion throughout the South. As heretofore intimated, 
a scientific discussion of the problem is demanded, and we hope the sub- 
ject will be fully discussed in the annual conventions until a satisfactory 
solution is reached. Meanwhile the companies will save money by 
maintaining the present high rates, and insisting upon a rigid inspection 
of the different lines offered. 

* * * 

Tue life companies have done a satisfactory line of business for the 
past two years, and some agents report several large risks in the way of 
new business. So many Southern companies have gone to the wall 
within the past decade that our people were slow in availing themselves 
of the advantages ef life insurance. Somewhat losing their faith in the 
stability of any particular company, they more readily yielded to the 
allurements of assessment insurance, and have given the co-operatives a 
Tich harvest for several years. A healthy reaction has set in at last; the 
insuring public are now beiter informed in regard to the subject, and the 
life insurance agent will not find it a difficult matter to secure a pleasant 
and profitable line of business in future, 

* * * 

It will be remembered that some of the policyholders of the Cotton 
States Life Insurance Company of Macon filed a petition some months 
ago, asking for the appointment of a receiver ; the company opposed the 
petition, and the matter has been confined to the courts until the sth in- 
stant, when the attorneys effected terms of settlement by the appointment 
of Colonel John Peabody of Columbus as receiver. 

x * % 

THE resignation of Manager Bennett of the New Orleans Compact was a 
matter of general concern to the companies doing business in the South, and 
considerably disturbed the equanimity of our Crescent City brethren. The 
locals and the foreign companies skillfully manceuvred for their man as 
Mr, Bennett’s successor, and, after several ballots, John E. Whiting of 
Boston was elected quite unanimously. The new manager is recom- 
mended as a first-class underwriter, and the old staff will be retained, 
thus securing the efficiency of this useful organization, 

* * * 


Tue Atlanta compact is proving itself a necessity under the manage- 
ment of W. D. Deane, who has moved his office adjoining that of the 
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Southeastern Tariff Association. Mr. Dean is revising the tariff rates on 
some lines, wh'ch will give much satisfaction to the locals in the cities 
embraced in the compact. 

% % * 


CHIEF JOYNER’S report is yet in the hands of the printer, but the exhibit 
must be a favorable one, as Atlanta escaped any considerable fire last 
year, thanks to the efficiency of our system of inspection and the alertness 
of our model fire department. The chief's report will call attention to 
the great need of fire escapes on many of the large buildings in the city, 
which are now unprovided with sufficient means of escape in case of 
a dangerous fire, 

* * * 

WE learn of no contemplated change among our local representatives— 
no longer listening to discussion upon the wisdom of spreading marine 
policies all over the land; to solemn conclaves over the demise of some 
whilom vigorous wildcat ; to bursts of joy over new calendars and sup- 
p'ies and bursts of grief over phenomenal losses. We bid good-bye to 
1887, and extend our hand in hearty welcome to 1888, with that spontan- 
eity of hope which ever fires the breast of the underwriter at the beginning 
of anew year. Bronx, 

ATLANTA, January 7. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Orient Insurance Company. 

Tue Orient Insurance Company of Hartford, at the close of its twenty- 
first year of existence, has issued a statement of affairs, of which Presi- 
dent Whiting and Secretary Bodwell might be pardoned for feeling rather 
proud. Despite the enormous fire losses of the year, before which several 
of its competitors for business have quietly given up the fight and with- 
drawn from the field, the Orient reports an appreciable gain in business, 
assets and surplus and a decrease in outstanding losses and other lia- 
bilities as compared with a year ago. 

With a paid-up capital of $1,000,000, the Orient now has assets amount. 
ing to $1,641,376, a gain of $36,890 in the past year, while its surplus as 
regards policyholders has increased in the same time from $1,132,886 to 
$1,143,256, a gain of $10,370—a most excellent showing. In the schedule 
of assets are included over $350,000 in bank stocks, over $257,000 in rail- 
road bonds, over $350,000 in State, county, city and town bonds, and 
$160,000 in cash and over $255,000 in first mortgages. 

The Orient’s record since its organization has been one of steady pro- 
gress, the close of each year seeing it in stronger and better condition 
and more firmly fixed in public esteem, and under its present energetic 
and wise management there is every reason to expect a continuance of 
prosperity, 





Improving Risks. 

THE Manufacturers Fire Equipment Company, of which Anderson & 
Stanton, the well-known insurance agents and brokers of this city, are 
numbered among the officers, has for some time been pursuing a plan for 
securing a better protection of special hazards that should commend itself 
to insurance companies. Where they find a mill that is not properly pro 
tected with the best preventive appliances, they undertake to equip it 
thoroughly at their own expense, in consideration of which the owner 
contracts with them for his insurance at existing rates for ten years. The 
property being protected, they are able to place it in good companies at 
a lower rate than is paid them, and by the end of the ten years have re- 
couped themselves for their outlay and turn over the equipment to the 
millowner without cost to him. It is this first cost, involving an expend- 
iture of from $5000 to $15,000, that deters many propertyowners from 
improving their risks, and anything that encourages them to do so should 
meet w.th the hearty approval of insurance compasies. The Equipment 
Company takes considerable risk in this matter itself, for if the plant 
should be destroyed at an early period after it is put in, the company 
would lose its entire investment. The officers, however, have so much 
confidence in the protective apparatus they employ that they have no hesi- 
tation in assuming it. ‘The offices of the Manufacturers Fire Equipment 
Company are located at 155 Broadway, New York. 
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The A2tna Insurance Company. 


IT is now generally conceded that the fire losses of last year exceeded 
those of any year since that of the Boston fire, but the sturdy old tna 
Fire, not in the least bowed by its three-score years and ten—or pretty 
near it—comes to the front as usual with a statement showing, with its 
capital of $4,000,000, assets of $9,528,389, and a net surplus of $3,345,058. 

Over $61,000,009 have been paid by the /Ztna in losses to its policy- 
holders since its organization. This isa magnificent record indeed. The 
general confidence reposed in this sterling old company has bcen 
thoroughly well earned, and will not fail it, 


The Agent ‘‘in Town.” 


By the time this number reaches the agents of the Mutual Life and the 
general public, Christmas will have come and gone, I know, at this 
writing, that Christmas is close at hand by the number of general agents 
flitting around the hone office, their pockets swelled with applications or 
—commissions. 

When an agent has one or two $50,000 applications in his pocket, you 
can always tell it by the tone of his voice when he announces: ‘‘I want to 
see the president!” He is in a hurry and wants to be seen at once. 

If at the office in response to a letter asking ‘* what is the matter in your 
agency ?” he is more patient and says he will ‘‘ wait until after lunch,” 
when all men are supposed to feel comparatively gentle and liberal. 

‘*I tell you what it is,” remarked one agent, ‘‘ companies are like 
growing children—you can’t give ’em enough.” 

‘* Of course,” joined in his companion, ‘‘ the more you give them and 
the greater their growth the more they need,” 

** Yes,” chipped in the gentleman from Florida, ‘‘I remember last 
Christmas sending a man a nice little alligator and he wrote me back : 

‘**Thanks. 1 wish it was fly time so that I could catch enough to 
feed the little beggar.’ 

“A month later he wrote: 

“Have to catch mice for him. Suppose he'll be wanting chickens 

xt.’ 

‘* The last I heard of him was that he had, in the night, quietly gob- 
bled a setter puppy. Well, that’s the way of it, you know. Little com- 
panies are satisfied at first with flies, then they want mice and chickens in 
the shape of $10,000 or $20,000 policies, and very soon they want to gob- 
ble the pup in the form of a $100,000 policy.” 

‘‘ There are no flies in mine,” said Mr, Lawton. 

‘T's pretty cold up in our field,” replied Mr, Boardman, ‘‘and any- 
thing ‘ goes,’"— Weekly Statement. 





A Great Industrial Company. 


THE thorough hold which the system of industrial insurance has within 
but a few years obtained in the United States, is, perhaps, best illustrated 
by the record of the Prudential Insurance Company of America, the chief 
office of which is at Newark, N. J. 

Starting business in 1876, this company wrote in that year 7905 policies, 
paid $1958 for claims, and took in $14,543. In 1880 its income had risen 
to $258, 322, and it paid to its policyholders for claims $57,256. In 1886 
its income reached $2,164,957, and its payments for claims $593,273 ; and 
last year it issued the enormous number of 495,998 new policies, its in- 
come was $3,013,351, and it paid to the holders of its policies the sum of 
$853,819g—and the amount of suffering and privation which that relieved, 
divided up, as most of it was, into small sums of $100 and less, can 
hardly be appreciated. 

This system of industrial insurance is one of the greatest boons which 
level-headed business men, in the pursuit of reasonable profit, have ever 
conferred upon the great mass of wage workers, Everyone knows the 
money troubles which the death of even a young child or aged person 
brings to the clerk or mechanic, whose weekly pay at the best of t:mes 
but little more than suffices to keep his family in proper food and clothing. 
Doctors’ bills run up, the inevitable funeral expenses must be paid ; the 
modest savinzs bank account is drawn out, or, in lack of that, relatives or 
friends are appealed to for loans with which to satisfy these pressing de- 
mands. 

The industrial insurance system remedies all this. It insures for sums 
ranging from $15 to $1000 the life of the man, or any one of his family, the 
premiums being payable at as short intervals as weekly, if preferred, and 
consequently in such small sums as may be readily paid to the company’s 
collector like the litthe weekly accounts of the milkman and baker. 
Among the working classes very few men would carry any life insurance 
at all if they were obliged to save enough money from their wages to pay 
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the premiums in the usual manner, whereas in this way a large number 
of them have been enabled to provide a snug sum for the benefit of their 
families in the case of their own death, or to defray necessary expenses 
in the event of the sickness and death of one of the household, without 
really feeling the cost. 

The twelfth annual statement of the Prudential shows how widely the 
appreciation of these facts has spread during the past few years, while 
testifying as well to the thorough and able management of this particular 
company. On the first of January its assets amounted to the large sum 
of $1,967,369, and the surplus for the benefit of its policyholders to 
$487,078 ; the liabilities reserve, computed at four per cent, amounting to 
$1,480,291. The death claims paid from the company’s organization to 
the first of this year, footed up $2,778,243. The increase in assets last 
year was over $541,000, and in surplus over $133,000, while the income 
for the year was over $3,000,000. These are very telling figures. 





The Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company. 


THE Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York has 
made progressive strides during the year just passed, under the manage- 
ment of Henry Harteau, president, and the new secretary, Eugene H. 
Winslow. Notwithstanding a depreciation in government bonds of $4000, 
both assets and surplus have increased substantially. The assets now 
amount to $252,000 ; the reserve for reinsurance to $75,000, and the net 
surplus is $77,000. It will be noticed that the surplus exceeds the re- 
serve by $2000, The assets show an increase of $21,000 over the assets 
owned a year ago, 

The premiums written by the company during 1887 aggregated $160,883, 
and the cash premium receipts for the year were $145,000, which is a gain 
of $19,000 over the figures of the previous year. The gross losses were 
$73,661, which deducting $12,585 salvage from, leaves a net loss for the 
year of $61,076. The ratio of losses to net premiums received is about 
forty-four per cent, which will be recognized asa favorable average as 
compared with general insurance experience. The number of losses 
adjusted during the year was 2179, or seven for each business day. At 
the end of the year there remained unadjusted losses on the books equal 
to not more than half the losses of a single month. The Metropolitan 
Plate Glass Company was organized in 1874, and during the thirteen 
years of its career has continued under the same management, and de- 
servedly so, for the success of the company has been continuous and the 
stockholders have received handsome dividends on the capital, which has 
always remained at $100,000f The company has this week declared its 
usual semi-annual dividend of five per cent. 


MERE MENTION. 


—Philadelphia had in 1887 960 alarms of fire, 27 more than in 1886, 

—The railroad business of the Phenix of Brooklyn has been reinsured. 

—The Mutual Fire of New York has applied for admission to Massa- 
chusetts. 

—The New York Equitable Insurance Company has left the Tariff 
Association. 

—The Amazon Fire Insurance Company of Cincinnati will withdraw 
from New York. 


—The cost of maintaining the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Fire Department in 
1887 was $525,761.95. 

—The losses by fire at Paterson, N. J., during 1887 were $463,666, 
with insurance of $442,650. 

—Mayor O’Brien of Boston declares that a new fire boat to cost about 
$45,000 has become necessary. 


—Fifteen hundred pianos were burned in the celebrated Erard factory 
in Paris on Tuesday of last week. 


—The Supreme Court has decided that the city of Chester, Pa., is not 
liable in damage for the fireworks explosion in 1882, by which eighteen 
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persons were killed and over fifty injured. Suits for upwards of $100,000 
depended upon this decision. 

—The Western Insurance Exchange of Chicago issues a neat little 
leaflet with New Year’s greetings. 

—The New Hampshire Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Concord will go into liquidation. 

—Middleboro, Mass., had last year two bell and twelve still alarms. 
There was but one fire of consequence. 

—The British steamer Vortigern was sunk by a typhoon in the China 
sea on November 18, and twenty lives lost. 

—The Southern department of the London and Lancashire will be 
mana,ed from New York after this month. 

—At Omaha, Neb., there were last year 176 alarms of fire. 
on buildings and contents aggregated $155,561. 


The losses 


—There were seventeen bell alarms and one still alarm of fire at New- 
port, R. I., last year. The losses were $8,229.75. 

—At Burlington, Kan., a reward of $1000 is offered for the apprehen- 
sion of the authors of several recent incendiary fires. 

—The accident department of the Provident Fund Society of New 
York on one day last week wrote c ver 130 new policies. 

—The stockholders of the Factors and Traders of New Orleans will 
shortly vote upon the question of going into liquidation. 

—A. H. McAtee of Louisville, Ky., has been elected secretary of the 
Falls City Fire, succeeding J. W. Beilstein, who resigned. 

—The reported fire loss of New Hampshire during 1887 was the 
heaviest on record, amounting to $1,736,540, due to 108 fires. 

—Two car loads of horses were burned January 7, after a collision on 
the Savannah, Florida and Western Railroad near Meigs, Ga. 

—The National Life of Montpelier, Vt., has entered Maryland and the 
District of Columbia, appointing Alfred E. Hatch, general manager. 

—William Jones of Malaga, N. J., put a lighted pipe into his pocket 
with a package of gunpowder. His arm was torn off near the socket. 

—The Peoples Insurance Company of Memphis, Tenn., has reinsured 
in the Northwestern National of Milwaukee, and will go out of business. 

—The Manufacturers and Merchants of Pittsburgh will transfer its 
New York agency from Frame & Shade to Ackerman, Deyo & Hilliard. 

—Henry P. Chamberlain, receiver of the Massachusetts Hospital Life 
Insurance Company, died at Boston, January 2, at the age of sixty-four. 

—Charles H. Ford, of the New York insurance firm of Mills & Ford, 
has gone to spend the winter at Los Angeles, Cal., for the benefit of his 
health. ; 

—The workshop of the Los Angeles Furniture Company at Los 
Angeles, Cal., was burned January 3. Loss, $200,000; insurance, about 
$100,000. 

—John Kennedy, fire superintendent at Montreal of the Fire Insurance 
Association, has been made manager of the Canadian branch of the 
company. 

—The estimates for the Chicago Fire Department for 1888 are $971,000, 
including $700,000 for salaries and $100,000 for new buildings and 
apparatus, 

—During the week ending January 6, the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York paid $53,113.29 in death claims, and $47,599.70 in 
endowments, 

—The annual statement of General Louis Fitzgerald, receiver of the 
Charter Oak Life in New York State, shows receipts of $76,149, and ex- 
penditures of $20,842. 

—Geo. J. McCaffrey, special agent of the Continental of New York 
for Maryland, has had New Jersey, Delaware and the District of Colum- 
bia added to his territory. 

—The Security Insurance Company of New Haven has moved into its 
new $40,000 building. The capital of the company has been increased 
from $200,000 to $250,000. 

—A council of the Bay State Beneficiary Association of Westfield, 
Mass., has been organized at St. Louis, with W. B. Homer as president 
and P. S. Bantz as secretary. 

—The tariff committee of the New York Tariff Association is under- 
stood to have made up a list of risks, among them a number of wood- 
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working establishments, upon which they will recommend a suspension 
of tariff rates, so as to allow the tariff companies to compete for the 
business. 

—The report of the Jersey City (N. J.) Fire Department shows for the 
year ending December 1, 1887, a total of 275 alarms of fire, causing an 
aggregate loss of $179,942. 

—Three men were killed and several others severely injured on Janu- 
ary 5, by the premature explosion of a blast on the Pittston (Pa.) branch 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

—Admiral Gherardi has written his thanks to the Mayor of Brooklyn 
for the prompt and efficient service rendered by the city fire department 
at the navy yard fire last week. 

—lIt is reported that the insurance companies have notified their agen- 
cies in Iowa to cancel all policies on breweries and on all wooden struc- 
tures in which saloons are kept. 

—The report of the official examiners shows the Howard of New York 
to have had in November, assets of $739,462, and total liabilities of 
$738,031, leaving a net surplus of $1431. 

—The New York State department of the Royal of Liverpool has been 
discontinued, and the business will in future be taken care of by Mr. 
Beddall of the Metropolitan department. 

—On the night of January 6, fire destroyed most of the business portion 
of Louisa C. H., Va., a little wooden town dating from before the war of 
1812, and entirely without fire protection. 

—A coroner’s jury has held the Vacuum Oil Company responsible for 
the recent disastrous explosion of naphtha at Rochester, N. Y., which, 
at last accounts, had resulted in five deaths. 

—W. E. Lord has entered the service of the Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Portland, Me., having associated himself with the 
Metropolitan agency, which is managed by H. W. Allen, 

—On Sunday week the Alhambra Theatre at Antwerp, Belgium, was 
destroyed by fire. On Wednesday a fire of supposed incendiary origin 
badly damaged a theatre at Bolton, Lancashire, England. 

—B. D. Avis, formerly with the Inter-States of Staunton, Va., now rep- 
resents the Connecticut Indemnity Association of Waterbury, Conn,, in 
Virginia, West Virginia, the District of Columbia and North Carolina. 

—Mayor Hewitt of New York says regarding the vacant fire commis- 
“[ have made up my mind to appoint only a practical 
When the proper time comes I shall appoint 


sionership : 
builder to that position. 
him.” 

—Walter T. Benjamin and John H. Benjamin have been fined $110 
each and costs, at New Britain, Conn., for issuing policies in the Union 
Mutual Association of Buffalo, N. Y., which is not authorized to do 
business in Connecticut. 

—Two freight trains came in collision January 4 on a trestle ninety 
feet high on the Canadian Pacific Railroad, near White River station. 
The trestle gave way ; the engines and most of the cars fell into a ravine 
and seven men were killed. 

—A fire which broke out in the Navigation building at the Brooklyn navy 
yard on Thursday night, did about $30,000 damage. The department of 
the yard was unable to control it, and the Brooklyn department was 
finally called and put it out. 

—The deaths in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1887 were 17,078, a yearly ratio of 
22.72 for every 1000 of population. The births numbered 12,750 and 
marriages 5700. The present population is estimated at 774,807, an in- 
crease of 29,762 for the year. 

—Worcester, Mass., has.a record for 1887 of 245 fires and alarms, the 
greatest ever known in the city, and forty-three ahead of 1886. Against 
this, however, the losses were but $54,450, the smallest for seven years, 
The insurance was $856,785. 

—The Tompkinsville (Ky.) robbers and incendiaries, who were recently 
saved from lynching by the citizens whom they had injured, have been 
tried and sentenced to imprisonment for twenty-one years for incendiar- 
ism and ten years extra for robbery. 

—A press dispatch from Hartford, last Friday, said: ‘‘ The receivers 
of the Charter Oak Life insurance Company of this city, I. W. Brooks 
and E. A. Stevens, have been allowed $10,000 as salary for their first 
year’s services. Legal expenses have exceeded $6000, and office expend 
itures will run up the total amount to $20,000 for the first year of the 
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receivership. It is now believed that the company’s property in this city, 
which cost $800,000, will not net the policyholders a dollar, the whole 
being swept away by the mortgage of $200,000 and interest held by the 
tna Life.” 

—The premium receipts of the Hartford Steamboiler Inspection 
Company last year were about $600,000, and the year is reported as 
having been the most prosperous in the history of the company. A divi- 
dend of five per cent has just been declared. 


—Frank Failoure, a prominent and wealthy citizen of Wheeling, W. 
Va., was arrested January 8 on a charge of setting fire at night to the 
premises of a business rival. The upper part of the building was used 
as a dwelling, and the offense is punishable with death. 


—The dinner given at Montreal December 29, by the directors and 
managers of the Glasgow and London Insurance Company to their agents 
and staff, was a most enjoyable affair. At its conclusion, Manager Stewart 
Browne was presented by the staff with a handsome silver tea service. 


—The Omaha (Neb.) Herald says that “ there is an immediate demand 
for the addition to the fire department of several steam fire engines, the 
city’s sole reliance in this respect, at present, being the private depart- 
ment of the Union Pacific shops, which has a Silsby fire engine among 
its equipments.” 

—In the case of the persons accused of culpable negligence in connec- 
tion with the fatal fire at the Opera Comique at Paris last May, the di- 
rector, Carvalho, has been sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and 
a fine of 200 francs, and the fireman, André, to one month’s imprison- 
ment. The rest of the accused were acquitted. 


—T. J. Armstrong, president of the New York State Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed a special agent for the American Steamboiler 
Insurance Company. Mr. Armstrong is well and favorably known 
throughout the State, is an active and energetic man and will doubtless 
prove a valuable addition to the company’s staff. 


—Baltimore, Md., had in 1887, 334 box and 149 silent alarms, or three 
more than in 1886. The losses footed up $1,165,656, against $904,403 in 
1886. The greatest number of alarms was in July, sixty-one, and the 
least in August—twenty-two. The total losses since the organization of 
the paid fire department in 1859 have been $11,904,431. 


—At the annual meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange at 
Boston, on Saturday, the following-named officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Henry R. Turner; vice-presidents, H. S. 
Wheelock, E. B. Cowles and Frank A. Colley ; executive committee, 
Amos Sherman, chairman ; James H. Leighton, B. R. Stillman, F. A. 
Wetherbee and S. J. Whyte. 


—The Horse Owners Mutual Benefit and Indemnity Society of New 
York, which was organized in October, 1886, has given up the ghost. 
Roswell H. Rochester is receiver. The president was ex-Judge Fuller- 
ton, and James F. Wenman, ex-president of the Cotton Exchange, was 
vice-president, while George Stober, a well-known cotton merchant, was 
treasurer and general manager. 


—Edison Fessenden, president of the Hartford Hospital and director 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, died at Hartford on 
Wednesday of last week, at the age of eighty-two years. He was one of 
the incorporators of the Connecticut Mutual Life, and afterwards presi- 
dent of the American Temperance Insurance Company, when its name 
was changed to the Phoenix Mutual Life. 


—In the case of the city of Easton, Pa., against the Fire Insurance 
Company of Northampton county, for the ten-dollar tax levied on all in- 
surance companies and agents doing business there, a verdict has been 
given for the city. The court decided that, under the new municipal act 
of 1887, cities had the right to levy the tax. The decision affects every 
insurance company in the State of Pennsylvania. 

—Chief Engineer Joyner of the Atlanta (Ga.) Fire Department reports 
for the year 1887 161 alarms of fire, 19 more than’ . 26. Of these 119 
were for actual fires. The amount of property at risk was $982,193, and 
damages $51,619. Among other recommendations are the putting of fire 
escapes on all buildings over two stories high, and the investigation of all 
suspicious fires by some especially detailed officer.of the police depart- 
ment. 


—On Thursday last a colored fireman was killed and two other men 
injured by the explosion of a boiler in Worthie & Son’s mills at Jones- 
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borough, N.C. The dead fireman had chained the safety valve down 
and filled the furnace with pine knots. On the same day a boiler in 
Angus Lamond’s sewer-pipe works, about six miles from Washington, 
D. C., exploded, killing the colored firemen and wrecking the boiler- 
house and an adjoining building. 


—From the published list of the ye@r’s firesin Halifax, we should judge 
that city to be singularly exempt from conflagrations. Out of forty-five 
alarms calling out the fire department, only half a dozen of the fires were 
anything serious, most of them being so slight that no insurance claims 
could be made. Insurance underwriters will, no doubt, have pleasant 
returns to send in to their head offices at the close of the year. Halifax 
must be a garden of delight for insurance companies, for no extensive 
fires have occurred there since 1861.— 7he Monetary Times, Toronto. 


—A press dispatch from Montreal, dated January 9, says: ‘‘ George 
Daveling and Mr. Riverin, two Montreal agents of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, are accused of inducing people to sign blank appli- 
cations for insurance policies and then filling in much larger amounts 
than were ever thought of by the signers, and finally taking legal pro- 
ceedings without authority in the name of the company to compel pay- 
ment of the premiums, The accused agents deny that the applications 
were ever signed in blank, although this statement is most positively 
made by the gentlemen who signed the applications, One fact, however, 
is indisputable, that the agents took upon themselves to enter the suits 
for the premiums in the name of the company, and that these actions were 
repudiated by the manager, Mr. Burke, and also by the company’s 
solicitors, Bethune & Bethune.” 


—In the case of List, the insurance agent of Pittsburgh, Pa., convicted 
of violating the State law in soliciting business for an unauthorized com- 
pany, the Supreme Court has affirmed the conviction. List claimed that 
the act was an unjust discrimination against foreign companies, which 
violated the constitutional provisions that the power ‘‘to regulate com- 
merce among the several States, shall be vested in Congress,” and that 
‘*the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States.” The Supreme Court holds 
that the issuing of a policy of insurance is not a transaction of commerce 
within the meaning of the Constitution, even though the parties be domi- 
ciled in different States, but is a simple contract of indemnity against loss 
by fire, and further holds that corporations are not citizens within the 
meaning of the other constitutional clause. ‘‘ They are c:eatures of local 
law,” says Judge Clark, ‘‘and have not even an absolute right of recog- 
nition in other States, but depend for the enforcement of their contracts 
upon the assent of those States, which may be given on such terms as they 
please.” 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 


—M. Seavy, agent of the Mutual Life, at Boston. 

--F. W. Sherman, agent of the Liberty, at Lowell, Mass, 

—E. W. Cook, agent of the Union Mutual Life, at Boston. 

—Gardner & Spencer, local agents at Chicago of the Jersey City Fire. 

--E. E. Patridge, agent of the Exchange Fire of New York, at Boston, 

—Fred S. James of Chicago, Western manager for the National Fire of Hart- 
ford. 

—C. H. Baker of Waterloo, general agent in Iowa for the Provident Life Assur- 
ance Society. 


—C. E. W. Chambers, agent of the Metropolitan department of the Concordia 
of Milwaukee. 


—Alfred E. Hatch, general manager of the National Life of Vermont, for Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. 

—Robert S. Somers of St. Paul, Minnesota State agent of the accident branch of 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company. 

—E. M. Teall, agent of the Boatmans Fire and Marine of Pittsburgh, at Chi- 
cago, succeeding D. S. Munger & Co. 


—Thacher, Holman & Spooner, managers of the Western department gf the 
American Steamboiler Insurance Company. 


—A. G. McIlwaine has resigned the special agency of the New York Under- 
writers Agency in the South, and will hereafter represent the London and Lan- 
cashire in the same field. 





